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opened out by the making of new streets,
and model lodging-houses for men and wo-
men, public baths, and wash houses have
been erected and have proved successful.

Glasgow was founded, according to tradi-
tion, by the establishment of a church on
the site of the Cathedral, by St. Ninian, in
the 4th century; the village was made a
burgh of barony in 1180 by William the
Lion, Prince David having 'restored' the see
of Glasgow in 1115. From that time to the
Reformation the history of Glasgow is the
history of the see, and the most prominent
fact in it is that Bishop Wishart, in the isth
century, took an active part with Wallace
and Bruce in the wars of Independence. In
1638 Glasgow was the meeting place of the
General Assembly which abolished Episco-
pacy. In the rebellion of 1715 Glasgow
raised a regiment of 600 men for the Han-
overian king, bearing the whole expense, and
dug trenches about the city. Ten years later
it was disgraced by a riot, arising from the
first imposition of a malt tax. In the rebellion
of 1745 James Stuart the Old Pretender,
quartered upon it a clan of Highlanders;
and after the retreat from Derby he descend-
ed upon the city and dwelt there for ten
days, compelling the people to feed and clothe
his ragged host. The most notable incidents in
the later history of Glasgow are a number
of riots, of which the most serious were a
'meal row' of 1848, when six persons were
shot by the soldiers; the failure of the
Western Bank in 1857, and of the City of
Glasgow Bank in 1878; outrages by Irish
dynamiters in 1883; and the International
Exhibitions of 1888 and 1901. A British In-
dustries Fair held during August has been an
annual event since 1918. During the Great
War Glasgow was an important center for
supplying essential munitions; p. 1,088,000,
Consult Cleland's Annals of Glasgow; Sir
D. Richmond's Notes on Municipal Work;
J. H. Muir*s Glasgow in igoi; Primrose's
Mediceval Glasgow (1913).

Glasgow, Ellen Anderson Gholson
(1874-1945), American novelist, was born in
Richmond, Va. Her books, which are chiefly
keen, dispassionate studies of life in the South,
include: The Descendant (1897) ; The Voice
of the People (1900); The Battleground
(1902) ; The Deliverance (1904) ; The Wheel
of Life (1906); The Romance of a Plain Man
(1909) ; Barren Ground (1925) J They Stoop-
ed to Folly (1929); and The Sheltered Life
(1932); In This Our Life (1941).

Glaspell,   Susan   (1882-       ),  American

author of plays. She has engaged in newspaper
work, contributed to magazines, and worked
with the Provincetown players, both as player
and playwright. Her plays show keen penetra-
tion of human relationships, particularly in
their portrayal of feminine psychology. Her
works include The Glory of the Conquered
(1909); Suppressed Desires (joint author,
1917); The Verse (1922); Brook Evans
(1928) ; Fugitive's Return (1929); and Ali-
son's House (Pulitzer prize play, 1930).
Glass. The invention of glass dates from
the earliest antiquity, the oldest known speci-
mens being Egyptian. Among the Romans the
glassmaking art does not date earlier than the
commencement of the empire, importations
from Sidon and Alexandria having previously
supplied the want of native manufacture; but
there is ample evidence that its use was most
extensive, and it was either blown or stamped
according to the objects required. Venetian
glass enjoyed for a long time the monopoly
of commerce, mirrors, goblets, and cups being
exported all over the world. In 1665 twenty
Venetian glassworkers were brought by Col-
bert to Paris, where they set up the blowing
of glass and the silvering of mirrors, the fa-
mous mirror hall in Versailles having been
furnished by them.
It is uncertain whether the glass was mad*
in England before the i6th century, as that
mentioned may have been imported from
Flanders or Venice. Window-glass was not in
general use for windows till the i5th century.
In America early attempts seem to have been
made to establish glass works. Plate-glass was
first made at Pittsburgh in 1853. At an early
period the application of glass for magnify-
ing lenses appears to have been known. Lenses
are mentioned in the i2th century A.D., and
by Roger Bacon in the isth century; towards
the close of which Salvino d'Armato invented
eyeglasses, which were subsequently improved
by Alessandro Spina. See TELESCOPE.
Glass is commonly transparent, although
this property is not an essential one, since a
true glass may be almost opaque, or at most
translucent, even when very thin. When soft-
ened by heat it is highly tenacious, and may
be easily moulded into all conceivable shapes;
it welds when red-hot; at a lower heat it is
plastic, and may be cut with knives and scis-
sors; when cooled it is usually quite brittle.
But molten glass can be rapidly drawn out
into long threads hundreds of feet in length,
and such threads retain when cooled sufficient
flexibility to be woven into a silky fabric.
The chemical composition of glass differs